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ABSTRACT 

The study was designed to explore descriptively the 
differences in oral language production of three learning disabled 
children (8 to 9 years old) compared to normal children through 
observable spontaneous conversational interaction. Spontaneous 
language samples were videotaped and au<fiotaped in conversation with 
the experimenter, a peer, and the S's mother. Samples were evaluated 
m terms of linguistic maturity, syntax, semantics, and pragmatics. 
Contrary to the results of previous studies which have been 
generalized to the entire population of learning disabled children, 
findings suggested that auditory and visual processing deficits may 
contribute differentially to the oral language competence of learning 
disabled children. The value of single subject research methodology 
is emphasized. (Author/CL) 
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The Communicative Competence o£ LD Children 



Abstract 

Previous research regarding the oral language competence of learning dis- 
abled children has be^n found to define inadequately the subjects of such 
study. In addition, both standardized tests and imltatit/e tasks have been 
the focus of the methodology employed in the majority, of such research. 
The study which will be reported was designed to explore descriptively the 
differences in the oral language production of learning disabled children 
In comparison to normal children through observable spontaneous conversa- 
tional interaction. Contrary to the results of previous studies which have 
been generalized to the entire population of learning disabled children, 
this investigation suggests that auditory and visual processing deficits 
may contribute differentially to the oral language competence of learning 
disabled children. Emphasized throughout will be the positive value of 
such a methodology as that of single-subject research in an effort to better 
identify and differentiate subgroups within the learning disabled population. 
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The Communicative Competence of Learning Disabled (ID) Children: 

A Single-Subject Approach 

It, is a widely held notion that children with learning disabilities 
may exhibit language and conmunication deficit^ (e.g., CruJfekshank, Bentzen, 
Ratzeburg, & Tannhauser, 1961; Myklebust, 1954; Wiig & Semej, 1976, 1980). 
Early literature in both psychology and linguistics (e.g., M. E. Smith, 1933, 
reprinted in Bloom, 1978), as well as literature which was to form the 
basis of the field of learning disabilities (cf. Wiederholt, 1974), further 
supports this suggestion. Agreement has also been reached as to the signifi- 
cant role which language plays in acad«»ic achievement (e.g., Cruickshank 
et al., 1961; Lindfors, 1980; Myklebust, 1954). Studies concerning the 
language deficits of the learning disabled population (e.g., Rosenthal, 
1970; Wiig & Semel, 1973; Wiig, Semel, & Grouse, 1973; Vogel, 1974; Wiig & 
Semel, 1974; Parker, Freston, & Drew, 1975; Semel & Wiig, 1975; Wiig & 
Roach, 1975; Wiig & Semel, 1975; Wiig. Lapointe. & Semel, 1977) were inspired, 
in part, by this realization regarding the link between language development 
and academic proficiency. In addition, recent research reported by Bloom 
(1979), Blank, Gessner, and Esposito (1979), Donahue, Pearl, and Bryan (1980), 
Bryan, Donahue, and Pearl <198la), and Donahue (1981) continues to lend 
credence to the notion that children diagnosed as learning disabled may 
display difficulties with the development of language and conmunication 
skills. 

Studies concerning the communicative competence of the learning disabled 
have suggested that the language deficits exhibited by this population 
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may be assigned to one or more of four broad categories. They 
may reflect either (1) reductions in short-term memory, (2) de- 
lays in the acquisition of linguistic rules and in linguistic 
processing of spoken language, (3) reductions in the cognitive- 
semantic and logical processing of spoken language, and/or 
(4) dysnoffiia^ characterized by reduced accuracy and speed of 
retrieval of words and verbal associations, (tfiig, 1976, p. 5). 
Additionally, research (e.g., Wlig & Roach, 1975; Wllg & Semel, 1974, 1975; 
Wiig, Lapointe, & Semel, 1977) has Indicated that the language deficits 
experienced by learning disabled children may indeed continue into adolescence. 
Finally, investigations conducted by Donahue et al. (1980), Bryan et al. (1981a), 
and Donahue (1981) suggest pragmatic deficits exhibited by the learning 
disabled vithin the context of task-specific coMaamication. 

While the above studies have resulted in important findings, these 
studies, with few exceptions (Donahue et ale, 1980; Bryan et al. , 1981a; 
Donahue, 1981). have mirrored the studies of normal child language acquisition 
and the studies of the language disordered child that were consistent with 
the generative grammatical emphasis of the 19608— centering on linguistic 
competence through the syntactic and semantic analysis of sentences produced 
spontaneously or Imltatlvely (Gallagher & Damton, 1978)— and have ignored 
the child's ability, his/her communicative competence, within particular 
settings. This focus in the study of the language competence of the learning 
disabled has been reflected in the methodology employed in such study; 
for example, Rosenthal (1970) employed Menyuk's testing approach using pre- 
scribed questions. Imitations, and sentence completion; Vogel, 1974, 
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Bemel and Wiig, 1975, and Wilg, Lap^^tnte, and Semel, 1977, employed Xee ' s 

Northwest Syntax Screening Test ; Semel^and tfiig, 1975, employed the 
Assessmen t of Children's Comprehension ; and, Wiig, Lapointe, and Semel, 1977, 
employed the Token Test > Although sueh standardized assessment instrtiments 
and analytical procedures as those employed In the abovementioned Investlga* 
tions allow for the description of content (semantics) and form (syntactics) , 
most aspects of use (pragmatics) are not assessed through such procedures 
(Bloom & Lahey, 1978). Admittedly, the results of such instruments and 



procedures provide some valued information regarding the productive linguistic 
abilities of the learning disabled child; however, such results hardly 
reflect the nature of the child's ability to produce language in a 
spontaneous communicative context. Direct observation of the subject in 
a spontaneous speech sample is necessary for the assessment of functional 
communication abilities. Direct observation allows assessment of the child *8 
use of language for communicative interaction, and allows observation of 
the child when using language for natural purposes, rather than for elicltation 
or imitation. Until recently, the pragmatic analysis of the oral language 



output of the learning disabled child had not been undertaken (Mercer, 1979). 

The investigations of Donahue ejt al. (1980), Bryan et al. (1981a) 
(see Bryan, Donahue, and Pearl, 198ib, for a review of these studies), and 
Donahue (1981) were designed in such a mminer as to vallow for the examination 
of the communicative eoopetence of the learning disabled with regard to 
pragmatics. For example, Bryan et al. (1981a;) investigated the interaction 
of learning disabled children with their peers through the use of a 
small-group problem-solvlng task* Third through eighth grade "learning 
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disabled" (N«54) and nondisabled CN«46) children were paired with two random- 
ly selected classmates who matched the subject In terms of sex and grade • 
Each child was then given a list of IS gift Items which they were required 
to independeatly rank from I to IS in order to indicate the choices which 
they perceived as best for a gift for their classroom. Follbwlng a privately 
held interview with the experimenter, half of the subjects and all of the 
randomly selected classmates were given neutral feedback from the experiment-* 
er regarding their choices. The remaining half of the subjects were given 
highly positive feedback regarding their gift choices, and were told addition-* 
ally that they should help the other members of their triad miake such good 
choices. After the interview with each child and the provision of feedback 
concerning the child gift choices, the triad was assembled and given the 
task of collectively arriving at a gift choice for their classroom. The 
intention here was to examine the nature of the persuasive and dominance 
characteristics of the learning disabled children when interacting with peers 
in a situation deemed to be motivating. Results of this Investigation 
indicated that the learning disabled children were less persuasive than their 
peers in gaining acceptance of their ideas as to what would be the best 
gift choice. Furthermore, the learning disabled children were found to be 
"more likely to agree, less likely to disagree, and less likely to argue 
their case than the nondisabled. . . . less likely to monitor the group *s 
progress. . . . [and were) less likely. . . to attempt to ''hold the floor" 
(Bryan et al. , 1981b, p. 35). In terms of frequency of conversational 

turns and frequency of topic initiations, the learning disabled children 

i 

were not found to differ from their nondisabled peers. Finally, the learning 
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disabled children were fotmd to be more likely than their nondisabled peers 
to ^^lespond to requests for opinions* 

The above study is representative of the Investigations conducted to 
date concertilng the pragmatic competence of the learning disabled • Of parti** 
eular importance is the task-specific nature of these studies— e^g* , in the 
above case, the negotiation of a cooperative decision by each triad. Though 
the results of such studies shduld not be mlnlmlred— e.g. , the above study 
provides insight into the small^group problem-solving skills of the learning 
disabled in such a situation— the question arises as to whether or not state- 

ments regarding the general pragi|atlc competence of the learning disabled 

I 

can be made based ^on such task-sp|clfic situations. As Shatz (1978) has indicated, 

\ 

A skill is likely to apikar sporadically depending on the degree of 
competence with it and other techniques called for in a given task. 
A particular skill will be revealed most readily when other cogni- 
tive demands are mlnimlze4» Conversely, the peifforaance of a skill 
will be most degraded when the task which requires it makes heavy 
processing demands, (p. 8). I 
One might also question* in the iame vein, the studies of the syntactic 
and semantic abilities of the learning! disabled. Since these studies have 
relied on results obtained via standardized assessment instruments and imita- 
tive tasks, one might well raise the question as to whether or not the ob*- 
talned results are representative of the learning disabled child *s competence 
within the context of spontaneous conversational interaction. It might well 
be suspected that the eogaitive demands ahdht processing demands of such 
instrumentation and procedures would be more focused than in the conversa- 
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tlonal communieation context, thereby indicating the possibility that the 
demands on the individual are, in the very least, different, if not greater, 
in conversational Interaction. 

Such investigations as those which employ standardised assessment 
Instruments and imitation procedures, and those which employ tasfc-^p^cific 
interactional events as the basis for their results, while protlidine/use- 
ful information regarding the linguistic abilities and task-specific prag- 
matic abilities of the learning disabled, cannot be construed as an adequate 
reflection of the nature of the child •s ability to produce language in a 
spontaneous communicative context. Hence, it is possible to see the necessity 
of studying the learning disabled within the context of conversational 
interaction in order to determine his/her communicative competence in the 
most naturally occurring event associated with language production. 

Aside from this criticism of previous research on the comewnlcative 

' i 

competence of the learning disabled, the abovementioncd studies pay also be 
criticized on other grounds. These studies, including those which examined 
the linguistic abilities of the learning disabled as well as those which 
examined the pragmatic abilities, have often defined their subject populations 
no further than stating that they were classified as learning disabled 
(with control subjects labeled as normal). When there has been further 
classification, it has been at best minimal. For example, the studies 
of Donahue etal. (1980). Bryan et al. C198U), and Donahue (1981) utilized 
the same subject pools and the same subject selection criteria; thui* it 
is necessary to examine only one. 

Subjects selected from grades I through 8 In a Chicago parochial school 
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system (a school system that does not ^4defxtlf y those who are learning 
disabled) wfere utilized in the investigation conducted by Donahue, Pearl, 
and Bryan (1980). The criteria for participation as a "learning disabled*' 
subject vak based on: CD Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) CCunn, 1965) 
scores of at least 90, used as a measure of intelligence; (2) teacher 
ratings, i.e., those "having difficulty in reading, paying attention, 
acquiring verbal skills, or following directions," (Donahue et al. , 1980, 
P* Wp; and, (3) reading achievement test scores obtained from the SRA 
Achilevemen t Series Test (Naslund, Thorpe, & Lefever, 1978) below the 40th per- 
centile for grade level, or a score below the 40th percentile on the reading 
subtest of the Woodeock>Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery (Woodcock & 
Johnson, 1977) where a score on the SRA Achievement Serifes Test was not 
available. Subjects were defined as normal if they: (1) obtained average or 
above averaige teacher ratings; and, (2) obtained reading achievement scores 
above the 40th percentile. In addition, normal subjects were randomly select- 
ed classmates who matched the learning disabled subjects on sex, school attend- 
ed, and grade placement. Finally, all subjects were noted to be Caucasian, 
native speakers of English, and predominately middle-class. 

The fallacy in the above criteria for Identification and selection of 
the learning disabled rests with the treatment of such a special population 
as though it were one which is homogeneous. Certainly, disagreement abounds 
among professionals as to the exact nature and definition of the learning 
disabled (Lovifct, 1978). However, it is a rather strongly held tenet that 
the learaing disabled represent a heterogeneous population (Benton, 1978; 
Plrozzolo, 1979; Satz & Morris, 1980; Russell, 1981; Russell, in press; ■ 
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Russell & Johns, Note !)• This heterogeneous population consists of such 
subgroups as those children who exhibit auditory processing disorders, those 
who exhibit visual processing disorders, those who exhibit perceptual-motor 
dysfunction, those who exhibit disabilities In reading, those who exhibit^ . 
difficulties in mathematics, and those who exhibit disorde/s in oral||^nd/or 
written language, among others (see Crulckshank S Paul, 1980; Satz S Morris, 
1980; Keogh, Major^-Klngsley, Omori^Gordon, & Reid, 1982; Tarver, 1982; for 
reviews of the various classification systems). Therefore, it is of vital 
importance for researchers conducting investigations of the learning dis- 
abled to adequately identify their population of study by specifying such 
dimensions as those which arc cognitive, psychological, social, motoric, 
and demographic CKeogh, Major, Scid, Gandara, & Omori, 1978; Keogh, Major, 
Omori, Gandara, & Reid, 1980; Keogh, Major, Omorl, & Reid, Note 2; Russell, 
1981; Keogh, Major-Kingaley, Omori-Gordon, & Reid, 1982; Russell, in press). 
In this way, the results of such studies become more meaningful, adding 
to our understanding of specific children within the population of learning 
disabled children. Additionally, researchers who specifically define their 
population of study will allow for the replication of such studies by others. 



Finally, the results of such investigations are more likely to provide the 
praptitioner with findings which more easily translate into the daily educa- 
tional planning for specific children. 

In response to the above criticisms, the study to be reported here was 
designed to explore descriptively the differences in the oral language produc 
tlon of learning disabled children In comparison to normal children through 
observable spontaneous Interaction. Furthermore, the study was limited to 
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learning disabled subjects who were defined as having either auditory 
processing deficits or visual processing deficits* 

The relationship between auditory and t^isuaA processing dysfunctlona 
and learning disabilities has long been recognised Ce«g«» Gruiefcshank, 1966, 
1977; Johnson & Myklebust, 1967; Mann, Ouodmau, & &iederholt, 1978;)* 
Hallahan (1975, p. 31), in summarizing several studies coneWnlng visual 
perceptual problems Cteton, 1962; Oavol & Hastings,' 1967; Coleman, 4^68^ 
Lyle, 1968; Whipple & Kodman, 1969; Skubic ^ Anderson, 1970), states that the 
"evidence strongly suggests that learning-disabled ehlldre/, as a group, - 
perform poorly on tasks designed to assess visual pereeptuVl abilities**^ 
Hallahan and Kauffman (1978, p» 133), in citing investigations regarding the 
auditory perceptual abilities of learning disabled children Cgplden & Steiner 
1969; Lingren, 1969; Flynn & Byrne, 1970), atate that these investlgatlms 

"indicate that auditory perceptual dl£flcultl43 ^^re more often found in 

ii 

learnlng-disabled than in normal children." However strongly the evidence 
might suggest that learning disabled children have visual and/or auditory 
processing deficits, caution must be used in ascribing these characteristics 
to the entire population of learning disabled children. Since tliese in- 
vestigations were based on groups of children, one must use caution when 
considering the significance of the results *i As stated by Hallahan and 
Kauffman (1978, p. 139)^ "not all children with reading problems [or learning 
disabilities J have perceptual deficits, an^ some children who have pert^P^^al 
deficits can read adequately," (ef. Johnson, 1968). ■ CFotr a complete dls- 
cusoion of the problems associated with such group designs, see Hallahan, '■ 
1977; Guralnick, 1978; Kratochwlll, Brody, & Pieroel, i9794 Ruoooll, 1981} 
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Rueeell, in prase} Rueeell & Johns, Note 1.) 

Finally, existing literature supports the notion that auditory 
perception/processing disorders may have a detrimental effect on the 
aequlsltlon of language (e.g., Myklebuet, 1954; Wepman, 1969; Wltkln, 1971} 
Tallal & Plercy, 1975; Tallal, 1976; Sanders. 1977), and that visual 
perception/processing disorders may also have a detrimental effect on the 
acquisition of language (e.g., de Hlrsch, 1952} Myklebust, 1954; Geschwlnd, 
1968; Donaldson & Wales, 1970; Wllg & Austin, 1972; Clark, Carpenter, & Just, 
1973; Roseh, 1973; Allen, 1974; Myklebust, 1975; Miller & Johnson-Laird, 1976; 
de Vllllers & de VUllers, 1978; Levelt, 1978), (For a review of this 
literature, see Russell, 1981.) 

To review, the following has been found. (I) The oral language output 
of the learning disabled population of children has not been sufficiently 
studied, nor has it been studied with respect to communication as interaction 
and the recent theoretical changes found to be useful in the study of language 
acquisition. (2) At least In part, the population of learning disabled 
children do exhibit language and communication deficits. (3) The evidence 
suggests that both auditory and visual processing/perceptual abilities play 
a role in the aequlsTtron of language, and In disorders of language. (4) The 
children who are diagnosed as learning disabled are often found to have per- 
ceptual dysfunctions, either auditory or visual, or both, in nature. And 
finally, (5) the previous research regarding the language and eommunlcotlon 
deficits of the learning disabled has not adequately defined the subgroups 
of learning disabled children employed as subjects. 

Hence, the presenl Investigation was so designed as to accommodate these 
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critlclsffli and knewUdga batas by amploylng a iingle-aubjact raiaarsh 
daslgn with thraa aubjacta— ona aubjaet idantlflad aa laarning dlaablad and 
•xhlbltlng auditory procaaalng defieita, ona aubjaet idantlflad aa laarn- 
Ing dlaablad and exhibiting vlaual procaaalng daflclta, and ona aubjaet 
Idantlflad aa normal, with tha two learning dlaablad chlldran amployad as 
tha axparlmantal aubiacta and tha niormal ehlld aa tha control. Thla 
design provided the opportunity to axtanalvaly define each aubject, and 
to employ a procedure whereby apontaneoua interaction waa obaerved making 
uaaeaament of both llngulatic competence and communicative competence acceaalble. 
Furthermore, thle dealgn provided the opportunity to obearve the differential 
effect of auditory procaaalng daflclta on language competence in comparlaon 
to the offecta of vlaual procaaalng daflclta. 

Method 

Subjeeta 

The three aubjacta of the preaent atudy were aalected from the aehool- 

age population of a public, Toledo metropolitan achool dlatrlct. All aubjacta 
were Gaueaalan, and native apeakara of Standard American Engllah (SAE). 
Furthermore, all aubjacta realded in an "intact" family, with no other adulta 
realding in the family home. 

All aubjacta were given a vlaual examination by an ophthalmologiat, 
eonalating of a Goldmann Field Teat adminlatered te each individual eye, and 
were found to be within normal limlta, and with no abnormalities. Henee, all ^ 
three aubjacta were found te be aeneorially intact with regard to vision and 
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probltmi Involving tht vliuil anatomy. 

Each of th« iubj«cfei wai glv«n an auditory asaaaamdnt by an audlologlit, 
Gonaiating of tha uaual audiomatrle taating, tyropanoinatrie taatlng, and 
apaach dlaerimination ttating. Thia taating I'avaalad normal raaulfea in th« 
liaaring anatomy of both tha normal child and tha laarning diaablad ehild 
avidaneing vlaual procaaaing daficita. thaaa raaulta indicated that both 
wara aenaorially intact with regard to daafnaaa, and had no phyaieal anomollea 
of the hearing mechaniama. The third aubject, the learning diaablad child 
evidencing auditory proceaaing daficita, waa found to have a bilateral, high 
frequency, aenaorineurul loaa, poeaibly aa the reault of two boute with 
bilateral aevere aeroua otitia madia at the age of two to three and four 
to five. Thia loaa, however, waa not auapected aa a loaa which would in- 
hibit the procaaaing of the normal apeech frequenciea, and therefore, not 
likely to have played a Influential role in hia development of language aUlla. 
Furthermore, it haa been auggeated by recent literature (Zlnkua, Gottlieb, & 
Schapiro, 1978; Bennett, Ruuaka, & Sherman. 1960; Zlnkua 4 Gottlieb. 1960) 
that thia type of hiatory of aevere aeroua otitia media may be common to 
many, if not ail, children currently diagnoaed aa learning diaablad with 
auditory procaaaing daficita. 

All aubjacta ware mala, approximately nine yeara of age (Matthew A. - 
9;0, Mark V. - 8;8, John N. - 9;3), and came from familiea of the aame 
approximate aoclo-economlc atatua (SES), middla-claaa. ^ Finally, the 
Wachaler Intelliitenea Scale for Ghildran-Reviaed Full Scale Intelligence 
Quotient (uaed aa a maaaure of pre-aelection of aubjecta) for each aubject 
waa within the average range, particularly when considering the itandard 
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trror of mtaiurtmtnt for tht WISC-R. 

Th(ft erlt«rl« fot final itlftefelon of thi lubjictiii both normal and 
learning diiiiblad» rtitad with rtaulta of a numbtr of paycho^-adueational 
maaiuresi Including tha Wachilar Intalliaancfe Saala for Ghlldran^'Raviied 
(WISC^R) I tha Illinoia Taat of Paycholinguiatic Abilitiaa^Raviaad (OTA) » 
tha Motor-'Fraa Taat of Viaual Par caption , tha Auditory Diicrlmination Taat 
(ADT) I tha Davalopmantal Taat of Viaual^Motor Intaarakon (VMl) » tha Wida 
Ranga Achiavawant Taat (WRAT) , tha Jordan Laft*-;Riaht RWaraal Taat-^Raviaad 
(Laval I), and aalactad portiona of tha Woodcock^ Johnaon Payeho^Educatlonal 
Bajtary (tha Parcaptual Spaad Cluatar compoaad of tha S^tial Ralatlona and 
Viaual Matahing aubtaata, and tha Mamory Cluatar compoaad of tha Mamory for 
Santancea and Numbara Ravaraad aubtaata), aa wall aa tha \ophthalmological 
and audiologieal axaminationa, information from taacharai^ paranta, and tha 
achooti and madlcal racorda of aach aubjact. Data obtained from thaaa 
maaauraa wara uaad to dafina tha laarning diaablad and norifkal aubjacta, 
aa wall aa to datarmina auditory or viaual procaaaing dafld^ita* 

Tha raeulta of tha paycho-^adueational maaauraa ara aum^arixad in 
Tabla 1* Aa can b« aaan from an axamlnation of Tabla l> cartain of thu 
paycho-aducational maaauraa provldad for a dlaerimlnation ambng tha aubjacta. 
Raaulta of tha WISG-R indicatad tha axpactad varianca batwaan aubjacta in 
that tha normal child (John N»)* and both laarning diaablad childran (Matthaw A* 
and Mark V*) acorad within normal limita for tha Full Scala Zntalliganca 
Quotlant (FSIQ); and that Matthaw A. (tha laarning diaablad child with auditory 
proeuaaing daflcita) acorad lowar on tha Varbal Intalllganea Quotlant and 
highar on tha Parformanca Quotlant, wharaai Mark V, (tha laarning diaablad child 
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TABLE 1 

A SUMMARIZATION OF THE RESULTS OP THE 
PSYGHO-EDUGATIONAL MEASURES USED IN THE SELECTION OF 8UBJEGTS 





Matthew A. 


Murk V. 


John N. 




GA 9;0 


OA 8;8 


GA 9; 3 




6P 2.9 


OP 2.9 


Gl» 3.9 


WISG-R 








Verbal tntoltigcntie Quotient 


?9 


107 


105 


Pcrfotfflance Intelligence Quotient 


102 


96 


112 


Full Scale Intelligence Quotient 


89 


102 


109 



Negative DiscropaneluB 



Poaltlvis Discruinmeloa 



Auditory Aii8oelatlo« 
GrammatlG Cloaure 



Visual Kecoption 



Pareeptual Age 
Poreoptual Quotlout 



(?;ll)8}8(>9{0) 
100 



Vevbal Expteaeiou 
Viiual Saquantlal 
Memory 



Auditory Rocoptlou 
Auditory Aaaoelatiou 
Sound Bland lag 
Visual Kaeaptlon 
Visual Closure 



66 



VerlMil Expression g 
Auditory % 
8ec|uentlal Memory t^* 
Auditory Closure ^ 
Visual 

Sequential Memory 
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with vliual proctiilng dtfieits) scored lower on the Performtnce tntelllgenee 
Quotient end higher on the Verbal Quotient. 

Th« Illinois Teet of Paycholinguletle Abllltlee»Revleed (tTPA»R) did 
not easily dlserltnlnate among the lubjects. As can be seen In Table I, 
Matthew A. did avidenee negatively discrepant aeoree on some of the aubteati 
which are purported to measure auditory processing; likewise, Mark V. also 
evidenced negatively discrepant scores on some of the subtests which are 
purported to measure visual processing. In addition, Matthew A. did evidence 
a positively discrepant score on the subtest for Visual Reception, aa did 
Mark V. on the subtests for Auditory Reception, Auditory Aasoeiatlon, and 
Sound Blending. However, Mark V, also evidenced positively discrepant scores 
in two areas of his suspected deficit, those of Visual Reception and Visual . 
Closure; and John K., who was expected to evidence normal scores throughout the 
ITPA-R, evidenced both auditory and visual negative discrepant scores, and 
positive discrepant scores in Visual Reception, Visual Closure, and Cramaatic 
Closure. 

The results of the Motor«Free Test of Visual Perception , as seen In Table I 
were as expected. Both Matthew A. and John N. scored within the normal 
limits for their ages. Mark V., the learning disabled child with visual 
processing deficits, did score below his expected level for his age. In 
addition, scores for the subjects on the Developmental Test of Visual«Motor 
Integration CVHI), also used to discriminate between learners who have 
visual proeeselng deficits and those who do not, were as expected, though 
the degree of difference between Matthew A. and Mark V. was not as great as 
desired. The Jordan tef t'-Right Reversal Teet (Phase U did reveal the expected 
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results, In terms of vlsusl pr-oeesslng deficits. Mark V. wss shown to 
be the only subject not within normal limits on this test of visual process- 
ing abilities. 

The Auditory Diierlmination Test revealed the expected results, in tsrms 
the subjaets' auditory processing abilities. Both Mark V. and John N. 
obtained results within the normal range, while Matthew A. fell below the 
normal range giving evidence of an auditory processing deficit. 

On the selected portions of the Woodcock«Johnson Psyeho-Edueatldnal 
Battery, it was expected that the learning disabled child having auditory 
processing deficits (Matthew A.) would exhibit scores on tho Memory Cluster ^ 
lower than either of the other two subjects, and that the learning disabled 
child having visual processing deficits (Mark V.) would score lower on the 

r 

Perceptual Speed Cluster than either of the other two subjects, while the 
normal child (John N.) would exhibit scores near normal or above normal on 
both clusters. As indicated in Table 1, these results were obtained. However 
it should be rioted that the discrimination between the three subjects, as 
measured by the Woodcock-Johnson, was not significant, particularly with 
respect to the difference obtained between Matthew A. and Mark V. 

While the above psycho-educational measures did not wholly discriminate 
among the three subjects, there was enough evidence to suggest the suspected 
processing disorders in ths two learning disabled children, and the normal' 
proceseing abilities in the normal child. Further evidence to substantiate 
the suspected processing disorders, or lack of processing disorders, was 
obtained through school records, medical records, and family interviews. 
The most significant findings from these ^data, pertaining to each subject. 
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vrlll bt prditnttd. 

Matthaw A. 'a Mothar, In Intarvlew, reportad that Matfehaw did not 

aay worda unltl tha aga of thraa» nevar crawled , and did not draia hlwaelf 

until tha age of six. Sha fait that Matthew developed normally until the 

age that oral language nornally develops. Medical reports, as noted 

above, Indicated that Matthew had had severe serous otitis aedla on two 

oceaalona. It was also reported that Matthew has some "behavior disorder," 

diagnosed aa Hyperkinetic Reaction of Childhood with Secondary Emotional 

R^aaetlon, and, therefore, uses the medication Ritalin. Matthew waa reported 

to have mild motor problems, severe auditory association daflcttf .^md^short 

terra memory deficits, and an Inability to tranafer from acoqatle symbol 

systems to graphic symbol systamtt*- School records Indicated Matthew's 

placement In a class for the learning disabled. The reasons for this place- 

mant included his difficulty with auditory discrimination, auditory memory, 

and poor recall of details. Further, the achool records Incllcatad that 

Matfhew ha^ been receiving speech therapy for articulation problems, auditory 

and language skills. / 

Mark V. 'a Mother, In interview, indicated that Mark hae no concept or 

sense of time. Medical records Indicated a syncopal attack ("blue spell") 

in 1975, but nothing that could be Incriminating regarding psychoneurological 

development. School records indicated Mark's aeademi^ difficulties, and hla 

placement^ in a class for the learning disabled. The Reasons for thla plaea- 

^ "I 
ment included tils difficulty in academic areas, his liot being 

\ 

able to recognlsee sight words, his difficulty undersUndlng addition and 

\ 

subtraction, his creating some classroom disturbance by talking Inappropriate- 
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ly to othntsj hl» revising j3f letters and uumbtrsi and hit app«t:int 
difficulty with visual motor perception as evideneed In hit handwriting. 
School psyehologleal reports confirmed mueh^of thli,[^and fu|^« noted 
his poor organizational skills, and his apparefit strength in auditory areas 
and weakness in visual areas « ^ 

Finally, data aeau|tjulated eoneerning John from his Mother, med^al^^ 
records, Ineludlng pedlatrle records, and his school records, did mn re- 
veal anything unusual. His medical and sctiool filstorles were normal. 
There waa no lndle«tlon that h« talght hav« my «ead«mle probelnii. It might 
beat bfi'iiaid t*hat h« ehataeterlzaa the normal, aviraga child, 

ii auamary, all ioureaa of data tak«n\ti>f^diti? suggasttd tliat Matthiw A. 
18 a learning diaablad ehlld with auditory proeeailng daflelts, |it*l'^ark V. 
l8 a learning dlaablad child with viaual procta8lng|d«£lelti, and that 
.John N. l8 a normal child with raapaet to procMilng fbllltlta. In addition, 
8ubjact8 war* matehad on tht varlablai of racji, uar of .Standard Amirlean 
English CSAE), tha "intaet"-nai» of family, tha Irapnee or abaenca of 
ophthaloologleal and audlologleal anomollas, aga, sax, soelo-aconomle atatua 
C8ES), and tht WISG-R Full Scale Inttlllganea Quotient. Dlffarancta, whirt 
they exlat Cothar than diffaraneas In procasalng abllltlaa), ware not eon- 
aldered to be algnlf leant, and wara eonaidarad not likely to Impact on the 
results of this study. 
Procedure 



Tha procedure eonaiatad of the collection of apontaneoua language samples 
In dyodle Interaetlona. tnitlally, each aubjeet met with the experimenter, 

o 

Independent of the other subjecti, for one-half hour for the purposes of 
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^ familiarizLatlon* During. the three following sessions, each subject was 
videotaped and audiotaped for one hour each session in spontaneous 
conversation with the experimenter, a peer, and the subject's Mother. 
These sessions all took place in a studio familiar to the subjects con- 
taining a set of common age-appropriate toys, books, and furniture (e.g., 
cars, pick-up sticks, balls, school materials, and packaged sets of toys 
such as those with a "dinosaur" theme, a "space" theme, and a "military" 
theme). These tapings were held independent of the other subjects. 

The peer was chosen for his likelihood of conversing easily with the 
subject, as well as his familiarity with the subject. In addition, the 
peers were restricted to male participants. The Mother was chosen as the 
third participant for the subject to interact with as this parent was more 
easily available, and was more likely to have played a role. in the develop- 
ment of the child's language abilities. 

Within each session, the participants were allowed to self-select the 
toys and objects with which they wanted to play. The only constraint placed 
on the interaction within each session was that the participants were to begin 
the session with a puppet play. For this purpose, the participants were pro- 
vided with three abstract puppets, that in some sense resembled human beings. 
They were instructed that they were to choose the puppet they wished to play 
with, and to maintain their puppet play for approximately 15 minutes. This 
particular constraint was employed to motivate, and initiate, interaction 
between the subject and the participant. 

The interactions were taped on three day^ across a one week period. 
All taping sessions were accomplished within the morning hours of the school 
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day, and no subject, peer, or mother participated in more than one inter- 
action on any one day. Furthermore, no subject participated during |the same 
hour of the morning across the three taping days as it was suspected? that 
any one child might Interact and maintain conversation at one time of the 
morning better than another. 
Coding of the Data 

A total of three hours of spontaneous conversational interaction for 
each subject constituted the initial data base — one hour in conversation for 
each subject with each of the conversational partners, experimenter, peer, ^ad^ 
mother. This primary data base was reduced to a total of one-and-one-half ? 
hours for each subject, jceducing the sample with each conversational partner 
to 30 minutes by deleting the first 15 minutes and the final 15 minutes of 
each one hour sample. The rationale for this reduction was that the initial 
and final segments of each interaction were more likely to be periods when 
interaction between the subjects and their conversational partners would be 
slow, either due to unfamiliarity with the experimental conditions or initial 
indecisions as to the topic of conversation, and fatigue from conversing in a 
situation with minimal options for movement or spontaneous events which would 
influence the conversation from outside the pair, making the burden of conver- 
sation rest with the individuals. The center-most 30 minutes was determined 

( I 

more likely to be representative of the communicative competence of the subjects, 
and more interactive. (It should be noted here that this procedure eliminated 
the puppet play, the only Imposed constraint, from the data base for each subject.) 

Orthographic transcription of the verbal portion of the interactions 
was obtained from audiotapes. Videotapes were used to add the nonverb^^ortion 
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to the already transcribed verbal portion. All tapes were transcribed by 
the investigator of this study. 

Completed transcriptions for each subject by experimenter, peer, and 

mother Included all utterances, notation of other vocalizations, notation 

t 

of totally and partially linintelligible utterances, nonverbal behaviors 
associated with utterances and those that occurred between utterance^, and 
information concerning the context in which the interactions occurred. 
Scoring ^.^ 

Linguistic maturity . Several measures of verbal output were calculated 
for each subject as indices of that subject's linguistic maturity. These 
measures included Brown's Mean Length of Utterance (Brown, 1973); McCarthy's 
Mean Length of Response (Johnson, Barley, & SSpriestersbach, 1963); Davis' 
Mean of Five Longest Responses (Johnson, Darley, & ^prtestersbacii, 1963); 
and the Number of One-Word Responses (Johnson, Darley, & Sprlestersbach, 1963). 

Syntactic analysis . As a measure of the language structure, or grammati- 
cal complexity, exhibited by the subject#6f this study, the McCarthy-Davis 
system for classifying utterances was employed (Johnson, Darley, & 
^srlestersbach, 1963). This system is composed of two categories: Complete 
Responses — Functionally Complete But Structurally Incoi!q)lete, Simple Sentences 
Without Phrases, Simple Sentences With Phrases, or With. Compound Subject, 
Object, or Predicate, Complex and Compound Sentences, and Elaborated Sen- 
tences; and. Incomplete Responses. 

Semantic analysis . In order to examine the semantic concepts encoded 
by the subjects in their utterances. Bloom and Lahey's TwentyHDne Semantic 
Categories (Bloom & Lahey, 1978). The categories Included were Existence, 
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Nonexistence, Recurrence, Rejection, Denial, Attribution, Possession, Action, 
Locative Action, Locative State, State, Quantity, Notice, Tike, ciordinate. 
Causality, Dative^ Specifier, Epistemic, Mood, and Antithesis. ? 

Syntactic/semantic analysis . In order to characterize the interaction 
between these two areas of linguistic productivity, syntax and semantics. 
Bloom and Lahey's grid for Content/Form (Bloom & Lahey, 1978, pp. 382-382) 
was employed. Though the authors did not intend the use of this gtid for 
the purposes of analysis, it was determined that the Content/Form ^id would 
best display the interactive qualities of each subject's use of both syntax 
and semantics. 

The grid employs the same Twenty-One Semantic Categories i^ientified 
above. Each category is defined by a developmental scheme consisting of 
eight phases. Not all categories are developmentally acquired or in 
evidence in all eight phases. Each category is further define^! by the 
necessary constituents to be placed in that phase (e.g.. Existence, Phase One, 
single word; Existence, Phase Two, relational word plus substantive word). 
Certain of these further definitions within each phase may be optional. 

Criteria for a particular subject with respect to that subject having 
evidenced a phase/category was based on productive use of that phase/category. 
Considering the length of the current sainples of interaction obtained in this 
study, productive use was defined as eight to ten occurrences as the criterion 
level to be obtained for scoring as productive at a particular phase/category. 

Pragmatic analysis . Gallagher's Model of Conversational Analysis 
(Gallagher, Note 3) was employed here to examine the pragmatic features of 
the oral language production exhibited by the subjects of this investigation. 
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This model of conversational analysis consists of two categories-* 
Utterance fairs, and Topical Units. 

Each Utterance Pair from each transcription, Experimenter-Subject, 
Peer-Subject, and Mother-Subject, for each subject was analyzed for 
the following: (1) Comment and Acknowledgement, including Stereotyped 
ActoQOwledgement, Repetition Acknowledgement, Extension Acknowledgement, and 
Extension-Repetition Acknowledgement; (2) Cdtmnent and Contingent Query, 
including Request for Confirmation, Neutral Contingent Query, and Request 
for Specific Constituent Repetition; and (3) Contingent Query and Response, 
including Yes-No, Repetition, Elaboration Revision, Reduction Revision, 
Phonetic Change Revision, and Substitution Revision. , Whereas all three 
abovementioned Utterance Pairs were scored only when they were initiated by 
the conversational partner (i.e., the conversational partner initiated the 
Comment and the Acknowledgement of the subject was scored; the conversational 
partner initiated the Comment and the Contingent Query of the subject was 
scored; and the conversational partner initiated the Contingent Query and 
the Response of the subject was scored), the last of the Utterance Pairs to 
be examined, (4) Request and Answer, was scored both for requests initiated by 
the conversatiorial partner and answered by the subject, and those requests 
initiated by the subject and answered by the partner. It should be noted 
further that in the previous Utterance Pairs it was the second utterance 
of the pair that was examined; with Request and Answer, it is the first 
utterance which was inspected and scored. 

Request and Answer Utterance Pairs were analyzed by examining the 
characteristics of the request. Three features were scored, including the 

31 
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structure of the ^request (i.e., were the constraints imposed by the request 
appropriate for the answer?, e*g«, in a Yes-No question, in a Wh-question) ; 
the sincerity of the request (i.e., was it a request actually intended 
to gain information, or was it a request that was insincere?); and, the 
directness of the request (i*e,, the "extent to which a speaker's intent 
is explicitly encoded" (Gallagher, Note 3)), 

Finally, it should be noted that the previous two types of Utterance 
Pairs involving the use of questions (Comment and Contingent Query, and 
Contingent Query and Response) are devices used within the conversational 
setting to repalf the flow of the conversation, Theycare devices which aid 
in the clarification of previous utterances so that the flow of the conversa- 
tion can continue. Requests, on the other hand, are devices that secure in- 
formation, actions, or objects from the conversational partner. 

The second category used in analyzing the conversation of the subjects 
was that of Topical Units • First, each topic initiated by the subject or 
conversational partner was scored as to whether or not it contained the 
pre-requisites necessary for the establistoent of a topic (i.e., securing the 
listener's attention, clearly articulated utterances, identification of 
the referents inherent in the topic, and identification of the semantic 
relations between the referent and the topic). Any topic initiation that 
did not include these pre-requisites was deleted from further analysis. 

For topics successfully initiated, they were further scored for the 
way in which they were established (i,e,, the use of overt markers, questions, 
or statements). Also scored were the number of speaker-turns necessary for 
the establishment of a topic, both by the subject and the conversational 
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partner* The number of topics successfully established, and the number 
of turns at speaking within topics was calculated for both subjects and 
conversational partners. Finally, the analysis of the Topical Units in- 
volved the scoring of the utterances within those units to determine how 
the subjects related to the topic—either through collaboration (dealing 
with the established topic) or incorporation (dealing with an aspect of the 
established topic, but essentially Introducing a new topic related to the 
previously established topic). This calculation for collaboration and 
incorporation was completed for both topics established by the subject, and 
those established by the conversational partner. 

Results 

A total language sample of 3,033 language events was obtained for the 
subjects of this study. A total of 820 language events was obtained for 
Matthew A*, a total of 1,014 language events for Mark V., and a total of 
1,199 language events for John N. Two percent or less of the transcriptions 
were transcribed as totally unintelligible, one percent or less as partially 
unintelligible, and five percent or less as estimated either in part or in 
total • 
Reliability 

The findings of the present Investigation were evaluated for their 
reliability. Both transcription and scoring of the utterances within the 
transcriptions were evaluated. 

Comparisons for the purposes of reliability were based on approximately 
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IQZ of the data base* Three three-minute segments, one from each of the 
three settings of Interaction, for each subject were rc-transcrlbed and 
re-scored for semantic analysis, syntactic /semantic analysis, and pragmatic 
analysis by an Independent observer. The original transcriptions by the 
experimenter served as the data base for the reliability comparisons for 
linguistic maturity measures and syntactic analysis- All segments for 
re-^transcription and re-scoring were randomly selected from the total data 
base. 

Re-transcription of the data by the independent observer yielded a high 
percentage of agreement, approximately 91S, with the original transcription 
of the data by the experimenter. Re-scoring of these same segments by the 
independent observer yielded approximately 92% agreement for semantic analysis, 
approximately 85% agreement for syntactic/semantic analysis, and approximately 
84% agreement for pragmatic analysis. 

Re-scoring for linguistic maturity and syntactic analysis yielded 
approximately 86% agreement with the original scoring. 
Linguistic Maturity 

As can be seen in Table 2, the greatest over-all mean MLU was scored 
by John N. (4.72), followed by Mark V. C4.58frand then Matthew A. (4.27). 
The greatest over-all mean MLR was again scored by John N. (5.19), followed 
by Mark V. (4.87), and then Matthew A. (4.17). This pattern was maintained 
for the over-all mean M5L (John N.: 13.27; Mark V.: 11.67; Matthew A.: 10.33). 
The pattern was somewhat changed when analyzing the over-all mean Number of 
One-Word Responses with John N. still scoring the at the highest (13.33), 
followed by Matthew A. (11.67), and then Mark V. (9.67)* ^ 
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TABLE 2 

THE OVER|ALL MEAN MEAN LENGTH OF UTTERANCE (MLU>, MEAN LENGTH OF 
RESPONSE (MLR), MEAN OF FIVE LONGEST RESPONSES (M5L), AND NUMBER OF ONE-WORD 
RESPONSES FOR EACH SUBJECT ACROSS THREE CONVERSATIONAL PARTNERS 





Matthew A. 


Subjects 
Mark V. 


John N. 


Over-all (X) MLU 


4.27 


4.58 


4.72 


Over-all (X) MLR^ 


4.17 


4.87 


5.19 


Over-all (X) M5L 


10.33 


11.67 


13.27 


Over-all (f) NlW 


11.67 


9.67 


13.33 



Syntactic Analysis 

Based on 150 utterances, 50 consecutive utterances from each interaction- 
al getting, for each subject, the syntactic analysis using the McCarthy-Davis 
classification system revealed variable differences in frequencies for each 
of the categories. Presented here, see Table 3, will be the results collapsed 
into three superordinate categories of syntactic construction. The first 
category was that of Simple Syntactic Constructions, and was complied using the 
following McCarthy-Davis categories: Simple Sentences Without Phrases, and 
Simple Sentences With Phrases, or With Compound Subject, Object or Predicate. 
The second category was that of Complex Syntactic Constructions, and was 
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TABLE 3 

TOTAL FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES FOR 
SUPERORDINATE SYNTACTIC CONSTRUCTIONS FOR EACH SUBJECT 



Subjects 

Matthew A. Mark V. John N. 



Syntactic Categories N (%) N CZ) N (%) 



Simple Syntactic 
Constructions 


61 


(41) 


73 


(48) 


59 


(40) 


Complex Syntactic 
Constructions 


19 


(13) 


22 


(15) 


31 


(20) 


Other 


70 


(47) 


55 


(37) 


60 


(40) 


TOTAL 


150 


(100) 


150 


(100) 


150 


(100) 



compiled using the findings of the following categories: Complex Sentences, 
and the Elaborated Sentences • The final auperordinate category was that of 
Other, and was compiled using the findings of the following McCarthy-Davla 
categories? Functionally Complete But Structurally Incomplete Responses, and 
Incomplete Responses • 

These three auperordinate categories of syntactic construction aid in 
depicting frequency differences between the three subjects with regard to the 
syntactic constructions each exhibited in the interactional settings observed 
in this study* By examining Table 3, it can be seen that Mark V. e^irhlblted 
a greater usage of Simple Syntactic Constructions (48%) than did Matthew A. 

\ 
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(41%) or John N. (40%) • Further, It can be seen that John N* exhibited a 
greater usage of Complex Syntactic Constructions (20%) than did either 
Mark V. (15%) or Matthew A* (13%). 
Semantic Analysis 



Using Bloom and Lahey^s Twenty-One Semantic Categories (1978) in the 
analysis of the subjects* displayed semantic competence, provided little 
differences between the percentage frequencies for each of the subjects. 
Several differences, however, should be noted* 

A comparison of the percentage frequencies In the semantic category of 
Existence exhibits a difference between subjects with Mark V. having a per- 
centage frequency .of 35%, John N. of 22%, ai|d Matthew A. of 17%. When com- 
paring the percentage frequencies in the categoi^ of Denial, the greater frequency 
occurrence within the language sample of Matthew A. (10%) should be examined in 
comparison to the percentage frequencies for Mark V. (6%) and John N. (6%) • 
Another difference that should be highlighted was the relative discrepancies 
between the percentage frequencies for the cutegory of Attribution for 
John (14%), Matthew A- (10%). and Mark V. (8%). 

Generally, it appears from this analysis of the semantic encodings of 
the subjects that only minimal differences in percentage frequencies exist 
with respect to a majority of the semantic categories. 
Syntactic /Semantic Analysis 

Further analysis of the semantic categories for each subject by assign- 
ing each utterance within each category to its appropriate phase resulted in 
a greater differentiation among subjects. A summary of this analysis will be 
presented here. 
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Comparing the subjects' percentage frequency in the highest phase 
within each category, John was found to have exhibited the greatest 
percentage frequency in 12 of the semantic categories (Nonexistence, Recurrence, 
Rejection, Denial, Action, Locative Action, Notice, Coordinate, Dative, 

Specifier, Epistemic, and Antithesis), followed by Matthew A. who exhibited 

j 

the greatest percentage frequency in nine of the semantic categories (Denial, 
Attribution, Possession, State, Quantity, Dative, Epistemic, Mood, and 
Antithesis), and finally, Mark V. who exhibited the greatest percentage 
frequency in eight of the semantic categories (Existence, Action, locative 
State, Time, Causality, Dative, Epistemic, and Antithesis). Removing 
those phase/categories where more than one subject obtained the highest 
percentage frequency, the results indicate that John N« still maintained the 
greatest number of categories with the highest percentage frequency (a total 
ofy€^en. Nonexistence, Recurrence, Rejection, locative Action, Notice, 
oBrdinate, and Specifier), followed by Matthew A. (a total of five. Attribution, 
Possession, State, Quantity, and Mood), and Mark V. (a total of four. Existence, 
Locative State, Tlme» and Catisality). 

Comparing the subjects* percentage frequencies in the highest phase 
within each category $ it was found that Mark V. exhibited the lowest 
percentage frequency of the three subjects in nine scmfluitic categories 
(Nonexistence, Recurrence, Denial, Attribution, Possession, Locative Action, 
State, Notice, and Specifier), followed by John N.. with the lowest percent- 
age frequency In six of the semantic categories (Existence, Attribution, 
Locative State, Quantity, Time, and Mood), and finally, Matthew A. with the 
lowest percentage frequency In five of the semantic categories (Recurrence, 
Rejection, Action, Coordinate, and Causality)* Removing those phase/categories 
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where more than one subject obtained the lowest percentage frequencyi, 
. i 
the results Indicate that Mark V. still maintained having the greatest 

number of categories with the lowest percentage frequencies (a total of 

seven. Nonexistence, Denial, Possessioil, Locative Action, State, Notice, 

and Specifier), followed by John N. (a total of five. Existence, Locative 

t 

State, Quantity, Time, and Mood), and Matthew A. (a total of four. Rejection, 
Action, Coordinate, and Causality). 

John N. had the fewest numbey of syntactic /semantic phase/categories 
which were determined not to be in productive use at the highest phase/ 
category level within the Interactions of the present study (a total of two. 
Coordinate and Causality), followed by Matthew A. (a total of five. Recurrence, 
Notice, Coordinate, Causality, and Antithesis), and finally, Mark V. with 
the greatest number (a total of eight. Nonexistence, Recurrence, Possession, 
State, Notice, Coordinate, Causality, and Antithesis). 

In summary, it, appears as though when both syntax and semantics, and 
their interaction, are considered together dlfferlences in the productive use 

i. 

between the subjects are nvore apparent. 
Pragmatic Analysis 

Selected results will be presented here concerning the pragmatic 
competence of the subjects of this study as the volume of data available 
exceeds the limitations of this paper. 

Utterance palr-*-comment and acknowledgement . By examining Table 4, 
It can be ^een that the most productive type of verbal acknowledgement used 
by Matthew A. following a comment by a conversational partner was the 
Stereotyped Acknowledgement (20% of his total use of acknowledgements) ; 
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TABLE 4 



THE FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES" OF TYPES OP ^ 

f 

ACIQiOWLEDGEMB^TS EXPRESSED BY SUBJECTS WHEN RESPONDING 

/ 

TO COMMENTS INITIATED BY CONVERSATIONAL PARTNERS 



Subjects 

Matthew A. Mark V. John H. 

AeknowledRement Types N C%) . N C%) N(2) 

I — — ^ - _ 

Stereotyped j ' ^ , 

Acknowledgement " ^ . - ^. 72 ..(20) " ]) 32 (14) 82 (22) 



Repetition - t 

^ Aeftnowledgeaent 16 ( 4) 16 ( 4) 16 ( X)^ 

Extension 

Acknowledgement 52 (14) 97 (26) 160 (43) 

Repetition-Extension 

Acknowledgement 33 C 9) 36 { 9) 84 (22) 

1 . ii 

Comments ' 

Unacknowledged ^ 195 /52). 179 (47X 33 C_9) 

TOTAL 372 (100) 380 (100) 375 (100) 



by Mark V. and John N. , the Extension Acknowledgement (26S and 43% respective- 
ly). By comparing the three subjects, the results Indicate that John N. used 
a greater percentage of Stereotyped, Extension, and Repetition-Extension 
Acknowledgements than did either Matthew A. or Mark V. Finally, perhaps the 
greatest difference between subjects can be fo^ind in the perS«iitigc fregt^cies 
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of those comments that were not verbally acknowledged by the subjects. 
Matthew A. had the greatest percentage frequency of unacknowledged comments 
(52%), followed by Mark V.| (47%), and finally, John N. (9%). \ 

In summary, these data indicate an apparent lack of usage of the 
higher forms of verbal acknowledgements, and a^ greater frequency of not verb- 
ally acknowledging the comments of the conversational partner, by both 
Matthew A. and Mark V. in comparison to John N. 

Topical units; number of topics and turns within topical units . Table 5 
presents the results regarding the frequency and percentage frequency for 
topics initiated by the subjects and for those initiated by the conversa- 
tional partners. It is clear from these results that both Matthew A. and 
Mark V. initiated fewer topics than did their cdnversational partners (Matthew A, 
having initiated 32% of ihe topics in comparison to his conversational 
partners who initiated 68% of the topics; Mark V. having initiated 39% of tHe 
topics in comparison to his conversational partners who initiated 61% of the 
topics) , whereas John N. initiated topics with nearly the same frequency as 
did his conversational partners (John N. having initiated 50% of the topics and 
his partners having initiated 50% of the topics). 

-Results-eonceraisg-fehe^ean-numW-of-eonversatlonal-ttirns^within the 

topical units will also be found ik Table 5. These results indicate that the 
mean number of conversational turns within topical units initated by subjects, 
, Matthew A. and Mark V., were lower than the mean number of conversational 
turns within topical units initiated by their conversational partners. On the 
other hand, the mean number of conversa^Tonal turns within topical units in- 
itiated by John was greater than that of his conversational partners. 
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TABLE 5 • • 

THE FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY OF TOPICS INITIATED BY SUBJECTS AND TOPICS INITIATED BY 
CONVERSATIONAL PARTNERS, AND THE MEAN NUMBER OF TURNS WITHIN TOPICS INITIATED BY SUBJECT AND 

TOPICS INITIATED BY CONVERSATIONAL PARTNERS 





Topics Initiated 
By Subject 
N (X) 


\ 

X Turns 
Per Unit 


Topics Initiated 
By Partner 
N (Z) 


X Turns 
Per Unit 


Total N 
of Topics 


(%) 


Matthew A. 


35 


\ (32) 


8.17 


75 


(68) 


12.35 


110 


(100) 


Mark V. 


69 


\ (39) 


6.06 


109 


(61) 


8.53 


178 


(100) 


John N. 


67 


(50) 


10.66 


68 


.(50) 


8.79 


135 


(100) 



\ 
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Topical units; speaker-turns necessary for the establishment of a 
to£l£. Table 6 presents the number of speaker-turns and the mean number of 
speaker*turns necessary for the establishment of a topic both for the 
subjects and for their conversational partners. A comparison of the mean 
number of speaker-turns for the successful establishment of a topic by the 
subjects reveals that John N. (with a mean of 1.03) was able to establish 
a topic in fewer speaker-turns than either Matthew A. (X 1.46) or 
Mark V. (X 1.38). It can also be seen that the conversational partners of 
Mark V. were able to establish a topical unit with fewer speaker- turns (X 1.04) 
than either the conversational partners of Matthew A. (X 1.13) or 
John N. (X 1.15). 

Comparing the number of speaker-turns necessary for the successful 
establishment of a topic within the conversations of each subject, the 
results reve£il that the conversational partners of both Matthew A. and 
Mark V. used a fewer number of speaker-turns than did the subjects them- 
selves (X 1.13 compared to X 1.46, and X 1.04 compared to X 1.38, respective- 
ly). On the other hand, the conversational partners of John N. employed a 
greater number of speaker-turns in the establishment of a topic than did 
the subject himself (X 1.15 compared to X 1.03). 

In summary, it would appear from the results presented above that the 
learning disabled subjects of this study use lower forms of acknowledgement, 
often do not verbally acknowledge the comments of their conversational 
partners when obligated to do so, generally initiate fewer topics with 
fewer turns per topical unit, and employ a greater number of speaker-turns 
in the establishment of a topic than does the normal subject. 

c 

■i4 
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TABLE 6 

THE FREQUENCY AND MEAN NUMBER OF SUBJECT-AS-SPEAKER TURNS 

AND PARTNER-AS-SPEAKER TURNS FOR THE ESTABLISfflffiNT OF 

TOPICS IN THE CONVERSATIONS OF EACH SUBJECT 

T 



Initiator of Topic 



Matthew A. 
N X 



Subjects 

Mark 
N X 



John Njj^ 
N X 



Subject-Speaker Turns 
for Establishment 
of Topic 

Partner-Speaker Turns 
for Establishment 
of Topic 



51 95 U3B 69 1.03 



85 1.13 113 1.04 78 1.15 



Discussion 

The suggested and observed similarities and differences between the three 
subjects of t:hirstud3r^.^Stthew A:ra learning d^^ 

auditory processing deficits. Mark V., a learning disabled child evidencing 
visual processing deficits, and John N., a normal child— leads to the 
development of contlnua reagrdlng their competence In orally expressing 
language, syntactically, semantlcally. and pragmatically. Were the three 
subjects placed on a continuum for linguistic maturity. Matthew A. would 
appear at the lowest end. followed by Mark V.. and finally. John N. at the 
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highest end of the continuum* Were the subjects placed on a continuum 
for syntactic development, Matthew A* would appear at the lowest end, followed 
closely by Mark V., and finally, John N* at the highest end, more separated 
from Mark than Mark was from Matthew. Were the subjects placed on a con* 
tlnuum for syntactic/semantic encoding* Mark V. would appear at the lowest 
end of the continuum, followed by Matthew A. rather closely, and finally, 
John N* at the highest end, again more separated from Matthew than .Matthew 
from Mark* Finally, were the three subjects placed on a continuum for prag- 
matic competence, both Matthew A. and Mark V. would appear together at the 
low end of such a continuum, and John N. would appear at the high end* 
Though this ordering Is suggested from the present research, the evidence 
contained herein does not make It possible to devise such scaled contlnua* 
The construction of such scaled contlnua will have to await further Investi- 
gations. However, Figure I is based on the above suggestions. 

Results of the present study. In the very least, suggest the re- ^ 
examination of previous studies of the oral language capacities of the learn- 
ing disabled population (e.g., Wlig, Lapointe, & Semel, 1977; Wilg & Roach, 
1975; Wlig Si Semel, X973; Vogel, 1974). The present findings suggest that 
there may indeed be Intergroup differences within the population identified 
as learning disabled, and thereby casts doubt on the generalizabillty of 
f)reviou3 research which did not differentiate the population of learning 
disabled children studied as to their particular deficits. Though Wlig and 
Semel (1976) readily admit that there may be individual differences between 
members of the learning disabled community, they generalize their findings 
to all learning disabled children. Consequently, they overlook the possibility 
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LOWER HIGHER 



<- 


Matthew A. 


MarkV. ' 


John N. 


> 






LINGUISTIC MATURITY 








Matthew A. 


' MarkV. ^ 


John N. 


> 






SYNTACTIC DEVELOPMENT 








Mark V. 


' Matthew A. ' 


John N. 


> 






SYNTACTIC/SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT 








Matthew A. 
Mark V. 


'f 


John N. 


— > 



PRAGMATIC DEVELOPMENT 



Flgtire !• Contlnua representing suggested and observed similarities 
and differences In the communicative competence of Matthew A. , Mark V. , and 
John 
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that consistent differences may be found which affect one or another sub- 
groups of the population defined as learning disabled. The present study 
serves the purpose of opening this issue to future investigation, and 
further clarification of the subgroup language characteristics which may 
be consistent within a particular subgroup and not found, or found in varying 
degree, in another subgroup. 

Several possible limitations exist with respect to the present study. 
First, the small sample size precludes the possibility of generalizing the 
results to the studied subgroup populations of the learning disabled. More- 
over, the small sample size increases the possibility that the results may be 
.due to chance variability. Several discrepancies were noted with respect to 
tlie optimal criteria for selection of the subjects when considering the 
psycho-educational instruments employed. However, since the results, in 
total, of the various Instruments employed did indicate the suspected 
processing deficits in the case of the learning disabled subjects, or 
the lack of processing deficits as in the case of the normal child, as well 
as the additional data which supported these deficits (or lack of deficits) , 
i.e., school records, medical histories, teacher reports, family interviews, 
it was determined that the subjects were appropriately classified, and did 
meet the necessary criteria for the present study. 

While there were several possible limitations, as suggested above, the 
over-all outcome of the study has a number of positive features. First, 
massive amounts of data were collected regarding each of the subjects. The 
data accumulated for each subject allowed for the specific identification of 
the subjects. It provided descriptive information, much of which may prove to 
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Influential in determining the language development of such children* 
In additloUj the collection of these data allowed for a better match of 
the subjects of this study in that more areas of possible variation were 
able to be controlled. 

Second, by employing the single-subject design, the data obtained 
concerning the language capacities of each subject were able to be more 
extensive than would be allowed by another design* The present design 
allowed for the minute axj^alyses of the language capacities of the subjects 
within conversational interaction as opposed to an experimental, large 
sample design which wouid have necessitated controlling the amount of data 
amassed* 

Finally, the present design allowed for excessive care to be taken 
In all aspects of the st:udy. Including subject selection, procedures for 
collecting data, and the data analyses. Only through such methodology as 
employed heye^wm^researchers in the field of learning disabilities be 
better able to identify and characterize this population, and its subgroups. 

The present study provides evidence, though somewhat limited, that 
Intergroup differences may exist in the population defined as learning disabled 
with regard to their oral language competencies. Future research might be 

■■i 

directed toward the following points. First, an Increase In the number of 
children examined In each cell so that the statistical significance of the 
similarities and differences could be determined. Experimental designs, 
which Include detailed descriptive Information and subject selection pro- 
cedures, should be conducted to further explore the oral language competence 
of the subgroups of the learning disabled. Third, and of particular Importance, 
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would be investigations regarding the high frequency of no verbal 
response by the leattilng disabled subjects observed In the analysis of 
Utterance Pairs. Though previous research (Gallagher & Damton, 1978) 
indicates that language disordered do not differ from normal children in 
their frequency of no verbal response, the present data indicate otherwise. 
Data in the present investigation were collapsed across the three conversa- 
tional partners, and analyzed as such to provide a more complete description 
of the communicative competence of the subjects* Future investigations might 
be designed in such a manner as to compare the competence of the learning 
disabled subjects as Indicated in conversation with different partners. ^ 
Finally, investigations of the interaction between deficiencies in syntactic 
and/or semantic oral language production, and pragmatic oral language produc** 
tlon should be undertaken. The observed deficiencies in the pragmatic 
oral language competence of the learning disabled subjects of this study 
may be due to their deficiencies in constructing syntactically adequate 
utterances and/or deficiencies in encoding semantic categories. In other 
words, the cognitive workload may be too great in one area, and thereby 
present deficits in another area, not because the child is deficient but 
instead due to the structure of the task and the child's capacity for handling 
that task. ) 

Through such continued study of the oral language competence of the 
subgroups of learning disabled children, it may be possible to answer many 
questions regarding the language competence of these children, and the 
various subgroups of these children, in spontaneous conversational interaction. 
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Footnotes 

^It should be noted here that the last initial used with each subject's 
name was employed not only to protect the Identity of the subject, but also, 
to Indicate, for purposes of readability, the specific identifying variable 
associated with each subject— A. - auditory processing deficits; V. - visual 
processing deficits; and N. » normal. 
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